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if such averments will commend themselves either to 
Egyptologists or Hebraists ; they are so transcendental 
that they do not belong to the domain of pure or com¬ 
parative philology, but appertain rather to the province 
of comparative mythology, and the interpretations so 
liberally accorded of the myths of one nation by the 
philology of another. They resemble the labours of the 
school of Bryant, which expended so much learning, 
obtained such few results, and established no important 
fact. So with an immense amount of Egyptian reading 
and learning the real amount of new facts acquired by 
ingenious comparisons is small, not to say of the most 
doubtful character. Amongst one of the most startling 
ideas is that the Arsu, who ruled during the anarchy 
which preceded the reign of Setnethk or Nekhtset, is no 
other than Moses. The search for Moses amongst Egypt¬ 
ologists has been most exhaustive, and Prof. Lanth, who 
also belongs to the imaginative rather than the critical 
school, has long ago thought that he identified not only 
the Jewish lawgiver, but all the members of his family, on 
an Egyptian sepulchral tablet. It is needless to remark 
that no other Egyptologist recognises in the polytheistic 
worshipper of Apis the monotheistic leader of Israel. 

No doubt many identical verbal roots occur in Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Accadian; those of Hebrew and Coptic have 
already been pointed out and alluded to ; still the lan¬ 
guages are essentially distinct in their constructions, and 
belong to different families. The Assyrian maybe classed 
as the oldest form of the Semitic family', at all events the 
Babylonian must be considered so. Greater difficulty 
indeed exists about the Accadian, which has been re¬ 
ferred with probability by some to the Ugrian family of 
languages, and with doubtful success by others to the 
oldest Chinese, as the theory is based on the comparison 
of few words, some of which are of uncertain meaning, 
and they cannot be historically traced as the descendants 
of one another. Some of the Accadian nouns, indeed, 
resemble the Finnish, but the verbs are totally dis¬ 
similar. Many Egyptian words, however, it would appear 
from the comparative table of Mr. Massey, resemble 
Accadian, and this may be considered a new departure, 
and one perfectly legitimate, as the two languages may 
have started from a common origin; indeed by some 
linguists the origin of the Semitic has been referred to 
Africa ; but as already clearly pointed out, although cer¬ 
tain phases of construction ally the Egyptian with the 
Semitic languages, there is not the most remote similarity 
with the Accadian, which is not only of a totally different 
family from the Semitic, but also the Egyptian or 
Hamitic tongues. When however Mr. Massey claims to 
trace Egyptian words in the Maori, he has no doubt been 
more fascinated by the theory of the Egyptians belonging 
to a primitive continent subsequently broken into the 
islands of the Polynesian group than the actual coinci¬ 
dences of the two tongues or the similar words in the 
two languages. It must always be remembered that, like 
the Chinese, the Egyptian is a very poor language, and 
expresses a great variety of ideas by a single mono¬ 
syllable : no wonder, then, if coincidences occur. The 
African origin of the Maoris' of course demands further 
consideration. Ethnologically and philologicaily they 
were formerly classed as a probable offset of the Malay 
race, but how Egyptian words passed to them is another 


question. Some words certainly, look like Egyptian ; but 
that is not sufficient, as some Egyptian words resemble 
those in all other languages. 

More in accordance with probability is the hypothesis 
that Egyptian words may be found in all the African 
languages, although their structures differ. This has 
been long recognised as a fact in the Berber, and also in 
some of the other African stems, but again the great 
difference of structure and the doubt how and when the 
Egyptian words were introduced cloud the inquiry in in¬ 
vestigating languages that hare had no inscriptions or 
written literature. Yet the old Egyptian must have been 
a development of one of the old African languages which 
subsequently became extinct. 

Notwithstanding the difference of opinion about the 
results and the methods by which they have been ob¬ 
tained, great credit is due to Mr. Massey for the ingenuity 
with which he has endeavoured to build up his theory 
and, to his mind, discoveries. He has read through all 
the principal works on the subjects he treats, and his 
collection of words, legends, and data is enormous. He 
has produced a work which will be read with pleasure by 
some, with amazement by others, and incredulity by 
specialists. He has taken all reasonable care to insure a 
fair and correct list of words and facts : yet for all that 
the embroidery of his particoloured threads has pro¬ 
duced a weird and grotesque pattern of strange and 
fantastic conceptions such as might have been planned 
by elves or fairies to dazzle and bewilder mortal imagina¬ 
tion as much as to amuse and delight themselves. It is 
too warm and rosy for the chill glance of science. 


THE SCOTTISH CELTIC REVIEW 
The Scottish Celtic Review. No. 1, March, 1881; pp. 
80, 8vo. (Glasgow: James Maclehose.) 

HIS is a quarterly review of which the first number 
has just appeared, published by Mr. Maclehose of 
Glasgow; but the name of the editor is not given, nor of 
the writers of the articles. The work hotvever is done in 
a way which shows that there are at least a few persons 
in the North who feel a deep interest in Celtic philology 
and the language and literature of the Scotch Highlands. 
The programme is an excellent one, and embraces among 
other things the application to the study of Gaelic of those 
methods of investigation which have been so fruitful in 
the fields of English and German philology. It is 
intended also to help, by means of translations, to make 
English readers better acquainted with Gaelic literature, 
and to collect for publication all fragments of unwritten 
literature which still may happen to linger in the High¬ 
lands, as well as to afford room for the discussion of 
questions relating to Gaelic grammar and orthography. 
This last, it seems to us, is a subject with which the 
Gaelic scholars of the Highlands trouble themselves a 
great deal too much. Modern Gaelic orthography, 
whether in Ireland or in Alban, is simply incorrigible, 
and had better be left alone for the rest of the natural 
lives of the surviving dialects. This involves no great 
inconvenience; for no scholar who wants to understand 
the history of a Gaelic word ever thinks of being guided 
by any of the modern spellings which may be in use, but 
goes back to the Irish of the Middle Ages, or farther still, 
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to what is technically known as Old Irish. It is some 
consolation to Englishmen to know that English ortho¬ 
graphy is not quite the worst in the world, and that 
Tonald seldom writes, but that when he does he spells 
more outrageously than the most wayward spelling-book 
ever known in the land of the Southron. 

The philological articles in this review are very well 
done, and will be found very instructive, and specially 
adapted for beginners in the study of Celtic; but what 
we presume would most attract the readers of Nature 
in this number is the tale which it contains, published for 
the first time. It was taken down some years ago in the 
Island of Tiree, the Terra Ethica of Adamnan’s “ Life 
of St. Columba.” This is a summary of it :—The King 
of Ireland’s heir was returning from hunting towards the 
evening, when he was overtaken by a shower, out of 
which came a big fellow with a fine steed and a marvel¬ 
lously handsome woman. The big fellow challenged the 
prince to play with him ; he did so, and the big fellow 
was beaten, whereupon the prince took away his lady 
companion. He met the same big fellow another day 
and beat him again ; according to the woman’s advice he 
asked this time for the steed, which he took away with 
him home. The woman told him he would be beaten the 
next time, and how he was to act under his defeat. It 
happened just as she had told him, the big fellow 
laying him under charms, that he should have no rest or 
peace until he discovered how the Tuairisgeul Mor met 
with his death. He in his turn laid the big fellow under 
a charm not to leave the spot until he should return from 
the difficult expedition which was before him, and in which 
ever so many kings’ sons had perished in former times. 
With the aid of the counsel of the woman he had taken 
from the big fellow, and with the assistance of her three 
wonderful brothers, to whom she recommended him, he 
managed to execute the first part of his business. On 
his way back on his horse, just as he had ridden through 
a wide loch and cut it into two, he was met by a youth who 
made unheard-of offers for the horse; according to previous 
advice he was to accept none of them, but to give away 
the horse only for a grey old man the youth had at home. 
The hero of the tale carries the grey old man on his 
shoulders and is guided by him, but is always to do the 
reverse of what he says. Each time this happened the 
old man would say, “ That gives longer life to you 
and shorter life to me.” At last they sat down in 
a house, and the old man had to relate the tale 
of his life, which was to yield the prince the in¬ 
formation he was in quest of. He said that he 

was one of the three sons of a king, who were turned 
into wolves by their stepmother with her mallet of 
Druidism. They avenged themselves on her by killing 
her hens, until she got all the sportsmen in the land 
assembled to destroy them, when they were driven to 
shelter themselves under a big rock near the sea. There 
two died, and the surviving one, seeing a ship not far off, 
swam so near it that the captain ordered him to be 
picked up. By and by he became a pet of the captain’s, 
who took him home to his wife. Some time afterwards 
she was confined of a boy, and the midwives, after 
dressing the baby, went to sleep, while the wolf lay 
quietly below the bed; ere long he saw a big fist coming 
in through the roof and snatching the baby away. When 


the midwives woke they smeared blood on the animal, 
and laid the blame on it of having devoured the child, in 
order to clear themselves of neglect. The captain was 
loath to kill his pet wolf. The same thing happened 
another year ; but the third time the beast watched, and 
beheld the fist coming in through the roof, when he 
seized hold of it, and tore it off at the shoulder; however, 
the other hand seized the child, but the wolf gave chase, 
and made its way into a little island with a cave in it 
where he found that) the robber was a giant. The baby 
was under his arm, and the children previously stolen 
were playing in the cave. The giant being asleep, he got 
at his throat, and so the Tuairisgeul Mor found his death. 
After relating how the three children were brought home 
to their father, the captain, and how he himself recovered 
his human form, the old man said : “ I am not to live 
any longer; throw me into yonder cauldron.” The King 
of Erin’s son now returned to the hill, where the big 
fellow who used to challenge him to play, lay with his 
bones by this time bleached by the wind and the rain ; 
but when the prince told him how the Tuairisgeul Mor 
had been put to death he was gathered together, and rose 
from the hillock alive and well, while the young prince 
went home to marry the beautiful maiden who had 
enabled him to overcome all the difficulties which had 
met him. 

We have read various tales at different times containing 
similar incidents, but the only one we shall mention here 
is that of Pwyll, Prince of Dyved, in Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s “ Mabinogion,” where it is related how he lost his 
first-born the night he was born : and how another prince 
of South Wales used to lose the colts of a remarkable 
mare he had about the same time. At last the latter 
watched, and cut off the hand that was in the act of 
seizing a colt through a window ; but what we wished to 
come to was this—the time is specified in the Welsh tale, 
namely the first day of May every year. Possibly this 
may suggest to somebody who has made a study of such 
legends what they really mean ; but we abstain from giving 
any crude theories of our own on the matter. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Zwangsmassige Lichtempfiwdungen durclt Schall mtd 
verwandte Erscheinungen auf dcm Gebiete der anderen 
Sinnesempfindungen (Sensations of Light generated by 
Sound, and related Phenomena in the Sensations of 
other Organs of Sense). By E. Bleuler and K. Lehmann 
8vo, pp. 96. (Leipzig : Lues’s Verlag, i88t.) 

As the authors (two medical students of Zurich) were 
conversing on chemistry in the autumn of 1878, Bleuler 
beiig asked what was the appearance of cetones (sub¬ 
stances of which acetone or naphtha is the type), got out 
of the difficulty at once by saying, “They are y r ellow, 
because their name contains an 0.” Lehmann, astonished, 
inquired what such an apparently absurd answer meant, 
and then found that from childhood Bleuler, on hearing, 
or even thinking of any vowel or word, immediately saw 
a colour, and that many of his relatives were in the same 
condition. Such was the origin of this investigation, and 
it is remarkable for having been carried on by one who 
always saw the colours (Bleuler) and one who never saw 
them (Lehmann). Such appearances of colour generated 
by sound are here called pkotisms , while sensations of 
sound generated by colour are termed phonisms , and 
both are called “ secondary' sensations or perceptions,” 
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